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Two African 
Tribal Sculptures 


LEFT: Figure 1. Front view of Snake, painted wood, 

H.: 58% inches, African, Guinea, Baga Tribe, 

Landouman Sub-tribe. Gift of Mrs. R. Henry Norweb. 60.37 
BELOWLEEFT: Figure 2. Back view of Snake. 

BELOW RIGHT: Figure 3. Side view of Snake. 
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They possessed also the essence of God, for they 
were made of his semen which is at once the support, 
the form and the matter of the vital force of 
the world, the source of movement and persistence 
in every being. 

Ogotemmeli of Dogon' 


AFRICAN TRIBAL ART poses something of a prob- 
lem to the European and American whois confronted 
by its bizarre forms and unfathomed significance. 
Certainly in the past this art has been understood 
only in fragmentary ways. The Portuguese, while 
making their initial stops along the coast of West 
Africa, were perhaps the first Europeans to be im- 
pressed with the techniques of African ivory carving. 
As a result they commissioned for European use the 
exotic saltcellars and cups which may be seen today 
in royal cabinets and museums in Europe, and lately 
in some American collections. The Portuguese were 
apparently also interested in the emblems of Euro- 
pean culture—coats of arms—which were repro- 
duced by Negro craftsmen in precious ivory. It was 
perhaps only as a by-product that certain African 
features were embodied in these objects.” 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, var- 
ious African collections in Europe developed: the 
Weickmann Collections at Ulm in the seventeenth 
century; the collection of Sir Hans Sloane, founder of 
the British Museum, in the eighteenth century; and 
the collections of various navigators before 1800. 
Representative of an interest in curios, these collec- 
tions are best understood in relation to the earlier 
“Wunderkammen” and “Kunstkammen,” forerun- 
ners of present-day natural history and art museums. 

The early nineteenth century saw the beginnings 
of both ethnological science and ethnological collec- 
tions. Sir Augustus Wollaston Franks, Keeper of 
Antiquities at the British Museum, demonstrated in 
his selections of African and Oceanic art an aesthetic 
appreciation precocious for the 1860’s and 1870’s. 
In this area as well as in the more theoretical realm 
of studies in evolution and diffusion of tribal arts, 
starting in the 1890's, aesthetic and ethnological dis- 
ciplines began to develop together.* Here were the 
beginnings of an acceptance and study of tribal art 
on its own grounds, without the motivational-bound 
distortions of earlier and subsequent eras. 


Viaminck, Matisse, and Derain, among others, 
were probably the first European artists to “discover” 
African carvings. This was about 1905. Since then 
different groups of artists have seen in African Negro 
sculpture something which enhanced or justified 
many of theirown experiments and theories. Cubism, 
Expressionism, and Surrealism each drew upon dif- 
ferent elements perceived in this bizarre art form. 

Unfortunately, what was discovered proved to be 
a method for misunderstanding African art by ignor- 
ing and sometimes falsifying the context out of which 
it arose. Also ignored was “the knowledge and ap- 
preciation of tribal art which had already existed and 
the careful and original work which had been pub- 
lished on it by ethnologists.”* Uncritical and biased 
enthusiasms apparently forced a wedge between an 
ethnological discipline and an aesthetic one. Prosti- 
tution of Negro African art effected by the new de- 
mand in Europe, and now in America, further com- 
plicated the picture. As a result, production of 
pseudo-tribal sculptures flooded the art market and 
the interior decorators’ trade. It is well to note that 

when art comes to be practiced for the benefit 

not of the tribalist but of the curio-hunting 

European, it is clear that the dynamistic content 

of the old art will not be applicable in the new 

situation and will be consciously or unconsciously 

dropped. Tourist art is in effect an imperfect 

projection of the European mind. 

By what methods can a serious effort to under- 
stand African tribal art in its own right succeed? How 
can the one-sided enthusiasms of the past be avoided? 
Various answers have been supplied, but all seem to 
acknowledge some sort of combination of objective 
analysis of design and form with an ethnological 
background and framework for interpretation.® 
Robert Redfield in a lecture “Art and Icon” states: 

The artifact as art and the artifact as icon are 

abstractions from the total body of meanings that 

attach to the physical object. The rivalry between 

the two kinds of museums—art and ethnological— 

for presentation of the object and for explanation 

of the meaning arises as much from the different 

interests and training of the two kinds of potential 

custodians as from the fact . . . that to look hard 

at the object one must focus either on window 

frame [aesthetic aspect] or on garden [immanent 

and transcendent iconic meanings].7 
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If such a two-fold purpose cannot be simultaneous, 
even if that were desirable, neither should one nor 
the other be followed in isolation. 

Certainly to readers of the Bulletin and to visitors 
to the Cleveland Museum the analysis of works of 
art from the point of view of design or formal organi- 
zation is a familiar, well-grounded method of art 
appreciation. On the other hand, not as much has 
been said here of the other focus: the ethnological 
discipline in relation to an understanding of tribal 
art and specifically African tribal art. Several stu- 
dents grounded in the latter discipline seem to be in 
agreement on the importance of understanding the 
“world view” or the religious and philosophical basis 
of African tribal life. Attention has been brought to 
the idea of “being” as a process, the concept of 
“energy” rather than matter as the ultimate reality, 
and the concern with “increase” or “promoting the 
enhancement and averting the diminution of the 
force of the community and the individual.”* The 
observation has been made that there is a general 
disregard in African tribal societies for the precision 
and mensuration basic to European tradition. Afri- 
can tribal philosophy and belief have been described 
as dynamistic. All of these ideas, it is pointed out, are 
part of a total context within which the African 
sculptor works. As a result, his sculpture is concep- 
tual; there is neither an imitation nor a distortion of 
natural forms for these are not the basis of his art. 
There is no such thing as “art for art’s sake.” Yet in 
African tribal art we can find some of the most plas- 
tically organized sculptures ever created. 

It has been suggested that the sculptor begins with 
a minimal or germinal concept of a natural body. 
Elements which are not abstract are selected from 
generally minor features of this body. The shaping 
and relating of otherwise disassociated parts have 
evolved from long established tribal traditions 
“within which the intention has been to create sculp- 
tured forms expressive of the active force and 
growth of natural forms.” The sculptural entity 
resulting from the hands of the best tribal artists is a 


creative one, not where the traditional art idiom of 
the tribe is followed slavishly, but where this is varied 
and modified and made distinctively the artist’s own 
expression. 

Frequently animism plays a part in this creation. 
The actual material in which the artist is working 
may turn collaborator and may be considered 


as being infused with an active force or power of 

its own. His forms are thus created in a substance 

which is itself dynamic. Sculptured shapes have, 

as a consequence, a quality of outward expression 

or growth, as forms of nature have; and this quality 

alone, regardless of the rigid frontality of pose, 

gives the art a vitality that is at once apparent. 

The forms have indeed the aliveness of an inner 

being or force.19 

Armed with a two-fold approach—formal analysis 
and ethnological study—the interested visitor con- 
fronted with two of the Museum’s recent acquisitions 
of African Negro sculpture may at least have a key to 
fuller understanding of these particular sculptures as 
well as a sounder appreciation of their field. The first 
of these accessions, the gift of Mrs. R. Henry Nor- 
web, represents a snake (Figs. 1, 2, and 3).!! It is 
possibly the most graceful example of several in 
public and private collections (for two of these see 
Fig. 4).12 The commonly accepted origin for this 
type of sculpture is the Landouman sub-tribe of the 
Baga in Guinea, near the westernmost part of the 
West Coast area of Africa. 

The Cleveland example is a carefully and subtly 
ordered piece. The chief element, the sinuous S 
curve, is given a sense of upward movement by means 
of its swelling and contrasting mass and by the rela- 
tion of the lozenge- and chevron-shaped decoration 
to this swelling and to the terminations of the curve. 
At the lower section a series of horizontal bands of 
small lozenges, two of white and one of black, set the 
theme of optical alternation of field and reserve area 
which continues vertically up the shaft. This ambig- 
uity is countered by the black areas which are gen- 
erally slightly raised and the white areas which are 
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depressed and in places rubbed with red. From some 
points of view, the lozenges appear as triangles be- 
cause of the diamond-shaped cross section of the 
shaft. In each case they are never the same size or 
shape. At the widest point they have the largest ex- 
pansion; at the narrowest point they are reduced to 
thin bands of the chevron motif. The head splays out 
in an elongated triangle, the principle plane of which 
is roughly at right angles with the plane or axis of 
the shaft. Within this triangular head, on each side of 
the axis, two vertical triangles of white point down- 
ward. These are separated by a narrow axial triangle 
of black. The ensemble is outlined by a rim of black 
which arises out of the chevrons below. On each side 
of the head the upper thrust is terminated by a pair 
of circular black areas representing eyes just below a 
pair of horizontal elongated triangles. Considered in 
all its unified and varied relationships, this sinuous, 
Janus-faced snake combines a certain grace and 
lightness of effect with insistent, dramatic contrasts. 

Can we expect any correspondence of this singu- 
larly “stylized” piece (and also its generic type) with 
the rest of what is known of Baga art? The late Pro- 
fessor Linton wrote of the plurality of styles found 
within particular areas.'* Until the recent appearance 
of the snake sculptures our conception of the style 
of the Baga tribe was restricted to (1) the familiar 
monumental Nimba masks,'+ (2) stylistic related 
standing figures and drums supported with such 
figures, (3) the less known Banda polymorphous 
masks, (4) related heads whose necks are set in 
drum-like bases and miscellaneous other pieces. 
When considered as a group these divergent types of 
sculptures have little in common except for a general 
emphasis on geometric decoration. However, this 
characteristic also may be found ir other tribal 
sculptures, that of the Bambara tribe for instance, 
with whom there may have been some connection. 

The snake sculptures have most in common with 
the large painted Banda masks which were worn 


Figure 4. Two Baga Tribe Snakes. 

The Museum of Primitive Art, New York. 
Figure 5. Banda Mask of the 

Baga Tribe. Rietberg Museum, Zurich. 


obliquely on top of the head (Fig. 5).!5 Both types 
accent geometric decoration and a contrast of dark 
ground with white and red. In some Banda masks 
may be found rhythmic repetition of the lozenge and 
chevron motifs, not unlike those seen in the snakes. 

Present knowledge of the Baga is limited. The 
sub-tribes of this group, the Landouman included, 
have a racial and cultural connection with the west- 
ern Sudan area. Attesting to this, the Baga themselves 
relate that they originated near the source of the 
Niger River. This possibly explains the kinship of 
their abstract geometric decorations with those of the 
Bambara. Most of the Baga sculptures are associated 
with the fertility and harvest rites of the Sino society, 
a grade-society about which little is known. Even less 
is known about the use of the Baga representation of 
pythons, although presumably they are also con- 
nected with the society. The varying and recurring 
theme of such snakes in African myths and legends 
does not help in the interpretation.16 

The snakes may be connected in some way with a 
specific deity, possibly Niniganni, the “dispenser of 
riches.”!* If so, this deity would be one among a 
number, all specialized in one way or another in the 
control of natural phenomena. Perhaps the python 
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Figure 6. Mask 

Wood, H.: 43% inches, 
African, Republic of Mali, 
Dogon Tribe. Purchase, 

James Albert and Mary 
Gardiner Ford Memorial Fund. 
60.169 


—Niniganni, if you will-—was the specially revered 
deity of the Baga area, since it is the last type of Baga 
sculpture to be allowed out of tribal ownership, as a 
result of the decay of traditional tribal beliefs and 
the further invasion of Islam. 

One should recall the dynamistic character of the 
African tribal philosophy and belief mentioned 
previously. The ambient force, power, energy or 
active being permeating all matter can at times, in 
certain ways and rituals, be controlled in part and 
manipulated through the agency of fetishes, amulets, 
and such. Perhaps the Baga snakes played a role in 
this since visually they could be peculiarly suited to 
it. Perhaps also the sculptor considered the wood 
itself as co-creator of the image. Certainly there 
seems to be a parallelism of dynamistic tribal belief 
with the rhythmic, dramatic design of this sculpture. 

It is of interest to mention again the obsession of 
African society with the idea of increase and growth. 
William Fagg has called attention to the exponential 
or logarithmic curves observed in various African 
sculptures. There may be a subconscious embodi- 
ment of the idea of growth in the examples he cites, 
and similarly the snake sculptures, with their grace- 
ful and insistently upward movement with a different 
sort of curve, may also be associated with the idea of 
increase. 

The second recent accession is a large dance mask 
from the Dogon tribe in the area of the former 
French Sudan (Fig. 6).!8 It adds a completely dif- 
ferent element to the Museum’s collection of African 
art. 

At the base is a large rectangular block-like mask, 
open at the back so as to fit over the head of the 
dancer. This block-like, wooden form is punctuated 
by rectangular eyes set beneath a rounded canti- 
levered forehead. The nose is a simple vertical ridge 
of wood. The effect is one of massive architectural 
simplicity. 

This block and the figure above were probably 
carved from a single piece of wood. Originally a fibre 
covering was attached to the back of the mask 
proper, as testified by the holes at the sides partially 
hidden under heavy encrustation. 

The figure above has a wedge-shaped head with 
a triangular division on each side of the face (Fig. 7.) 
A long dowel-like and characteristic Dogon female 
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lip plug is suspended from the chin. The head is sup- 
ported high on a long tapering neck which arises out 
of the broad shoulder-mass below. The stiff, angular, 
upheld arms and the high cone-like breasts project 
abruptly from this mass. The complex of almost 
geometric simplicity is supported by the thick cylin- 
drical torso which tapers down to the pelvis. Short 
sturdy legs bent at the knees splay out from the 
second horizontal mass. The base, in which the feet 
are firmly imbedded, provides a formidable founda- 
tion for the figure construction: 

Several repeated themes contribute to the subtle 
but dramatic organization of the whole: for example, 
the tapering dowels recurring in the arms, neck, lip 
plug, torso, and lower legs. These serve to accent the 
verticality of the piece, although this verticality is 
far from rigid and is varied by the out-bending slow 
curves (Fig. 6). The rectangular aspect is accented 
by the configuration of the upraised arms with the 
shoulders as well as the features of the mask below. 
Horizontal ridges in the arms and the lines of the 
chin and trunk repeat and modify these rectangular 
rhythms. The entire effect is one of startling drama 
suggesting a sense of both defiance and surprise. 

There is considerable correspondence of the style 
of this piece with other sculptures from the same 
tribe. The finest cult figures, such as the well known 
double-figure group in the Barnes Foundation (Fig. 
8),!® apparently represent a somewhat older, more 
intricate, and more geometrically decorated style. 
The head of the mask (Fig. 7) is a reduction of the 
more distinctly defined heads of these seated figures, 
although the traditional features are the same; the 
angular division of the face, the small eyes, and the 
long nose terminating with a reversed chevron, the 
small fish-like mouth, the dowel-like lip plug pro- 
ceeding from below the chin, and the long dowel-like 
neck. The trunk of the Cleveland mask, however, is 
not surrounded by the lesser rod-like elements. In- 
stead, the accent in the mask is clearly on a stark 
dramatic profile and a dovetailing of the key masses. 


Figure 7. Detail from Mask. 


Figure 8. Seated Ancestor Couple, Dogon Tribe. 
Barnes Foundation, Merion, Pennsylvania. 


Preciousness and delicacy are abandoned in favor of 
a certain largeness of effect and imposing grandeur, 
which is more suited to the purposes of a dance mask 
than that of a stationary soul-receptacle. 

There is a profusion of Dogon dance masks. Most 
examples have in common the vertical rectangular 
mass of the mask proper. A flat depressed face with 
oblong or triangular cut eyes, a long deep nose some- 
times echoed with vertical ridges at the sides, a pro- 
vision for attachment to the head at the back and for 
the additions of a fibre fringe and cape are all fea- 
tures which are common to the lower portion (Fig. 
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9) .29 Paint is frequently used on this part, although 
many masks which have left the Dogon area are 
covered with a heavy encrustation, perhaps the result 
of decayed sacrificial libations. 

Masks which most closely resemble human faces 
are usually restricted to these elements and have no 
superimposed parts (Fig. 10).2! These examples 
often personify high-ranking dignitaries, priests, and 
medicine men as well as hunters, brigands, and 
maidens of the Hamitic nomadic peoples. The more 
architectural bases often are either superimposed by 
animal ears or horns or by a variety of mythical 
animals, birds, and figures carved in the round. The 
Cleveland example is one of the finest of the latter 
group. Figure 112 shows a variation on this figural 
type. The qualitative range is great; some pieces 
embody a subtle interplay of symmetry and asym- 
metry whereas others are crude and roughly carved. 

The gesture of upraised arms occurs so frequently 
in Dogon art that speculation of its significance 
comes immediately to the fore. The earliest examples 
appear with the so-called Tellem, a legendary people 
which the Dogon say preceded them. The legs of 
these figures are firmly planted and usually slightly 
spread. The gesture occurs in profusion in more 
purely Dogon examples. It can be seen in certain 
ancestor figures (Fig. 12),?% in reliefs of granary 
shutters, in furniture, in the reliefs of ceremonial 
containers for grain, and in some of the paintings 
found on the rock walls of sanctuaries. There is some 
similarity with the Kanaga masks, which are topped 
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by a kind of cross of Lorraine, made up of flat board- 
like elements. Many of the examples have direct 
connection with the Hogon, a priest class of the 
Dogon. Although a rain-imploring implication has 
been considered, no final answer has been given to 
explain the gesture. If rain was to be sought through 
the agency of such figures, reliefs, and masks, it 
would be through defiance and surprise rather than 
supplication. 

To search for a more valid interpretation, at least 
as concerns the Cleveland mask, is to study more 
intimately Dogon tribal habitat, custom, and belief. 
The Dogon live in the inaccessible rocky plateau and 
cliffs within the bend of the Niger River, south of 
Timbuktu, between Bandiagara and Hombori. Here, 
isolated by forbidding terrain in a natural fortress 
and protected from enemy attack, they have culti- 
vated the sparse land and cliff edges and followed the 
course of the hunter. Thus insulated, they have long 
kept free from Islamic invasions. 

They built compact villages of family homesteads. 
Rectangular structures with either flat roofs or 
thatched coverings, interior courtyards, and exterior 
irregular walls of mud or sun-dried brick prevail. 
This architecture is no doubt reflected in many of 
the masks (compare Fig. 11 with Fig. 13).?4 

Ceremonial use of the mask is varied. Some are 
funerary—to expel the souls of the recently dead and 
also to contain the vital force of the represented 
figure (mythical or actual) or the represented animal. 
Masks also appear at initiations, agricultural rites, 
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LEFT TORIGHT: 

Figure 9. Masked dancers of Iréli, 
Dogon Tribe (Griaule). 

Figure 10. Mask from Sanga, Dogon 
Tribe, Musée de l’Homme, Paris. 
Figure 11. Mask from Sanga, 
Dogon Tribe (Griaule). 

Figure 12. Double Figure, Dogon 
Tribe. The Museum of Primitive Art. 
Figure 13, Large house in Sanga, 
Ginna, Dogon Tribe (Griaule). 


Figure 14. The life of the world. The 
heavenly and earthly placentas (Griaule). 


and important village events. Each type of mask has 
its own name, special song, and dance. Comparable 
pieces discovered by Griaule suggest that the Cleve- 
land mask is called Satimbe and comes from the 
region of Sanga (see Fig. 11). The appearance of 
such masks as part of ceremonial dance rites must 
have been singularly impressive. Certainly their 
geometric simplicity and intense gesture were calcu- 
lated to have maximum dramatic value. 

Griaule has discussed in vivid detail Dogon cos- 
mological beliefs concerning hierarchal forces of 
the universe. He observes that these beliefs, particu- 
larly as they relate to the all-important creation myth, 
pervade Dogon society and underlie social and re- 
ligious organization, agricultural cultivation, and 
even the layout of the family homestead. Griaule 
presents some of the diagrammatic representations of 
this creative myth and compares them, for instance, 
with the plan of the homestead and the beliefs and 
practices concerning it. It is tempting to postulate a 
connection between these configurations (e.g., Fig. 
14)°5 and the numerous figures and several masks 
with the aforementioned gesture of upraised arms 
and splayed legs, especially so when such a connec- 
tion has been suggested in relation to the Kanaga 
masks. Perhaps the generic theme of the Dogon 
mask, although nurtured in a different context of 
cosmological belief than that of the Baga snake, is 
essentially the same and has to do with increase. 

WILLIAM D. WIXOM 
Assistant Curator, Decorative Arts 
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FRANCISCO 
DE ZURBARAN 


The Holy House 
of Nazareth 


Figure 1. 

The Holy House of Nazareth. Oil on canvas, 
painted ca. 1630, 65 x 85% inches, 

FRANCISCO DE ZURBARAN, Spanish, 1598-1662/4. 
Purchase, Leonard C. Hanna, Jr., Bequest. 
60.117 
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SPANISH PAINTING reached a climax of achieve- 
ment in the seventeenth century. In the works of four 
painters as varied as Ribera, Murillo, Velasquez, and 
Zurbaran the qualities so specifically Spanish were 
portrayed. Ribera was the realist—the “tenebrist” 
follower of Caravaggio—working almost wholly in 
Naples. Murillo expressed the homely piety of Anda- 
lusia. Velasquez, the genius of realistic impression- 
ism, recorded king and court in unmatched vividness. 

Of the four, Francisco de Zurbaran (1598-1662/4) 
was in many respects the most innately Spanish. 
Certainly he was the most religious Spanish painter 
of his time, and one of the most devout and dedi- 
cated chroniclers of religious life. He portrayed 
Spanish humanism most completely “for which the 
truth is only to be found by confronting the self with 
God, and which allows the external world no real- 
ity.” 

Called the “monk painter,” Zurbaran was a mystic 
who lived his daily life in the realm of the super- 
natural, but whose concepts were expressed in the 
most concrete, matter-of-fact terms. His life was 
lived in great measure in the employ of monastic 
orders. Moving from cloister to cloister all over 
Spain, he illustrated saintly legends for the monks 
whose aspirations he shared. He developed a style 
definitely his own, characterized by broad simple 
forms, monumental and aloof, essentially serene. He 
painted with rich impasto and strong color, using in 
his own manner the prevalent baroque contrast of 
light and shade, derived from Caravaggio. 

Recently the Museum acquired a large, well-pre- 
served canvas by Zurbaran (Fig. 1) called The Holy 
House of Nazareth,? by purchase through the Be- 
quest of Leonard C. Hanna, Jr. Previously unre- 
corded in the literature on Zurbaran, and almost 
unknown, the picture comes as a major additon to 
Zurbaran’s work. It is a monumental composition, 
simple, with a minimum of detail, yet every detail of 
still life and furnishing relates to the symbolic mean- 
ing of the whole. Apparently realistic in its clarity, it 
is deliberately angular and unrealistic in the relation- 
ship of the figures to the supernatural aspect of the 
setting. 

The sorrowing and reflective figure of the Virgin 
is seated by a table, right. Clothed in a carmine 
dress, she supports her head with her left hand, rest- 
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ing her elbow on the green cushion in her lap. Across 
the cushion lies a white cloth upon which she has 
been working. Her right hand, now momentarily at 
rest, bears a thimble on the second finger. She is lost 
in contemplation of the youthful Christ who sits on a 
stool at the left of the picture, dressed in a dull, rich, 
slate blue tunic. He has pricked His left forefinger on 
a circlet of thorns which He has been plaiting, and 
He looks down at the injured finger grasped in His 
right hand. A wide shaft of warm orange super- 
natural light, with angels’ heads in its path, comes 
behind the figures from the left. The drawer of the 
table between them is partially open, and on it are 
two pears and three books, one opened. Beside the 
Virgin, at the base of a plinth supporting a column, 
right, is a large round vase decorated with an em- 
bossed design and filled with a bouquet of white 
lilies and red-striped pink roses. In the extreme lower 
right foreground is a pair of doves. In the middle 
foreground a typical Zurbaran wicker basket con- 
tains a piece of white cloth and a piece of deep blue 
velvet which fall in folds to the floor. A small bowl 
with handles, filled nearly to the brim with water, 
stands on the floor at the extreme left in front of the 
Christ. A cloudy, stormy landscape can be seen 
through the window on the right over the Virgin’s 
head. The supernatural light thrown over the whole 
illumines the larger areas of rich color. Its angle casts 
into sharp contrast the shadowed areas; yet the chi- 
aroscuro allows sufficient subdued light to penetrate 
into the farther recesses of the room. It is an arrest- 
ing spectacle, the more dramatic for its massive still- 
ness, its arrested mood catching a significant mo- 
ment. Impressively monumental in its simplicity, its 
sculptural aspect is typical’ of Zurbaran’s work. 
The exact treatment of the theme would indicate 
a specific literary inspiration. Otherwise, it is the 
creation of Zurbaran’s own highly religious preoccu- 
pation. The picture is profoundly mystical, highly 
symbolic in whole as in part, poignant in its sadness 
and composure. The Virgin’s resignation attests her 
preordained knowledge of Christ’s ordeal. She fore- 
sees the tragedy and pain symbolized in the young 
Christ’s pricked finger, recalling the prophecy of 
Zechariah, “and one shall say with Him, what are 
these wounds in thine hands? Then He shall answer, 
those with which I was wounded in the house of my 
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friends.”* The crown of thorns symbolizes the or- 
deal. The white cloth on the Virgin’s lap may refer 
to the shroud. The lilies are her attribute; the roses, 
divine love. The doves also mean divine love and are 
the symbol of the Holy Spirit. The open book refers 
to the word of God; the closed books, the record of 
the prophecies of the Bible; the fruit, and perhaps 
also the open drawer, eternal life; the bowl of water, 
“his cup running over.” The divine radiance is the 
light from heaven, as the stormy landscape fore- 
bodes the storm of His life and the night of the 
crucifixion. 

There exist in Zurbaran’s work in the 1620's pic- 
tures related to the Museum’s composition. One is 
The Christ Child Contemplating the Crown of 
Thorns, “a theme,” says Martin Soria,* “that occu- 
pied Zurbaran’s mind repeatedly, and which exempli- 
fies his unsophisticated faith.” From 1570 to 1582, 
Llerena, the scene of Zurbaran’s early years, “had 
been the center of the Spanish alumbradors, a 
Quietist movement teaching and preaching inner 
withdrawal ‘to be alone with God’.” Particular reli- 
gious preoccupations of the seventeenth century were 
concerned with exalted devotion of the Christ Child 


Figure 2. The Christ Child Contemplating the Crown of Thorns. 
Oil on canvas, painted ca. 1629-30, 128 x 85 cm., 
FRANCISCO DE ZURBARAN. Seville, Manuel Sanchez Ramos. 


wherein there were visions of the Christ Child with 
symbols of the passion; alone in the country; plaiting 
a crown of thorns; where, in the words of St. Thomas 
“from the moment of his conception, the first thought 
of Christ had been for the Cross.”® For example, in 
the Museum’s Return to Nazareth® by Poussin, of 
similar date, the Christ Child, crossing the river with 
His family, is depicted as alone seeing the heavenly 
vision of angels bearing the cross in their arms. 

Holy House of Nazareth is considered to be the 
original and best version of the subject. Painted in 
Zurbaran’s early style, about 1630, it is characterized 
by sculpturesque form, and filled with the chiaroscuro 
of his earlier painting. In the following decade Zur- 
baran sharpened the focus, the incisive delineation 
of outlines, faces, draperies, shadows, and so forth, 
in his desire to achieve a greater realism. 

Though the left-hand portion of the Cleveland 
picture relates closely in concept and detail to the 
picture of 1629-30, The Christ Child Contemplating 
the Crown of Thorns’ (Fig. 2), the strengthening 
of the whole structure; of the drawing; the sharper 
delineation of features, draperies, and shadows 
throughout; the more realistic and surer treatment, 
even of the details of the table and flowers, make it 
appear as if the Cleveland picture belongs after 
1630. Though not as fully realized as the heads in 
the rendering of Zurbaran’s painting in the middle 
thirties, there is a striking and noticeable resem- 
blance of features and detail in the figure of the Vir- 
gin, the folds of drapery, the hands, the handling of 
shadows, details of the basket and flowers, to the 
Annunciation of 1638 (Fig. 3) in Grenoble, form- 
erly in the monastery at Jerez. Even if the latter 
picture contains elements of a different character, 
the recollection and similarity of types and attitudes 
of both the Virgins, and the angel of the Annuncia- 
tion with the figure of the youthful Christ, suggest 
an association of date between the two pictures. 

Zurbaran was the son of humble parents, and was 
baptized November 7, 1598, in the small town of 
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Figure 3. The Annunciation. Oil on canvas, painted 1638, 
261 x 175 cm., FRANCISCO DE ZURBARAN. Grenoble, Museum. 


Fuente de Cantos, Extremadura, in western Spain. 
He was apprenticed in 1614 to Pedro Diaz de Villa- 
nueva in Seville. There is a signed and dated picture 
of 1616. In 1617 he moved to Llerena, then the most 
important town of lower Extremadura, and the seat 
of a tribunal of the Holy Inquisition. Many citizens 
of Llerena emigrated abroad® and were responsible 
for bringing important portions of his work to the 
colonies of Spanish America. Zurbaran lived in 
Llerena until he was officially called by the town of 
Seville in 1628. He remained in Seville until 1658, 
save for journeys away. The last years of his life 
were spent in Madrid, where he died about 1662/4. 
The many commissions received over his long and 
prolific career® attest the importance attached to his 
exceptional powers as a painter of religious art. He 
worked principally for four orders: Capuchins, Mer- 
cedarians, Carthusians, and Jeronymites—all orders 
wearing white habits, so consistently a unique 
characteristic of his pictures. He received and car- 
ried out many important commissions in Seville, 
Madrid, Guadalupe, and Jerez de la Frontera. He 
had a wide reputation in his own time, but appears 
to have been all but unknown to the eighteenth- 
century writers on art. He was rediscovered in the 
early nineteenth century and his fame restored.1° 
After the dissolution of monasteries in Spain in 
1835, Zurbaran’s, and other religious paintings, were 
disseminated the world over. The bulk of his work 
remaining together is the series on the life of St. 
Jerome in Guadalupe, painted in 1639-9; and scenes 
of the Carthusian legends commissioned for the 
monastery at Jerez de la Frontera, now mainly in the 
museums at Cadiz, and Grenoble in France. 
Zurbaran’s painting belongs to the seventeenth 
century essentially as classical baroque—restrained 
and ordered in its dramatic treatment, developed in 
simple direct reality. 
HENRY S. FRANCIS 
Curator of Paintings 


1Germain Bazin, tr. Francis Scarfe, A History of Art 
from Prehistoric Times to the Present (Boston, 1959), 
p. 315. 

260.117. Oil on canvas, 65 x 85% inches. Ex-coll.: Count 
de Walterstorff, Minister from Denmark to the French 
Court. Sale, Paris, March 26-27, 1821, No. 65 (1100.1 
to Laneuville). 

3 Zechariah, XIII, 6. Source suggested by Mrs. Margaret 
Marcus. 

4Martin S. Soria, The Paintings of Zurbardn (London, 
1953), pp. 21-23. 

5 Emile Male, L’Art Religieux Apres le Concile de Trente 
(Paris, 1932), pp. 326-332. 

8CMA Bulletin, XL, 1953, 211-213, repr. cover [pub- 
lished as Flight into Egypt]. 

7Coll. Manuel Sanchez Ramos, Seville. There are other 
versions of the Museum’s painting extant: a copy in 
the collection of Dr. D. Agustin Paredes Norgueras, 
Madrid, reproduced in Zurbardn, Estudio y catalogo 
de las esposicion en Granada en Junio 1953, by Luisa 
Maria Caturla (Madrid, 1953), no. 1, fig. 1; and a 
copy, possibly Mexican, ca. 1700, owned by Sénor 
Rubello, Mexico City. 

8Soria, p. 31. 

®Soria, pp. 30-32. 


10F, J. Sanchez Canton, The Prado (London, 1959), p. 
206. 
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Ceramics 
of the Rococo Age 


Figure 1. Vase, faience, 

painted decoration by Claude Borne, 
French, Rouen, dated 1738. 

Gift of R. Henry Norweb. 
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THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY was one of the most 
important periods in the history of European ceramic 
making. At no other time was so much care and 
expense lavished upon the products of the potter. All 
classes of society made use of some variety of 
ceramics, and almost every European country had 
factories of importance. The sinuous line and pure, 
brilliant cdlor of the rococo style, which was domi- 
nant in the middle decades of the eighteenth century, 
made it readily adaptable to the requirements of the 
techniques of ceramic making. 

France was unquestionably the mentor of Euro- 
pean taste in the visual arts throughout most of the 
eighteenth century. The rococo style came to matur- 
ity there about 1730. From France this new style 
pittoresque, as it was called, quickly spread to all 
parts of the Western world. However, one successful 
challenge was presented to France’s position of 
stylistic leadership. In 1709 at the town of Meissen, 
near Dresden in Saxony, true, hard-paste porcelain, 
like that of China, was independently rediscovered 
under the impetus of the great popularity of oriental 
porcelain in contemporary Europe. Propelled by this 
technical achievement, the factory at Meissen also 
gained stylistic dominance over the ceramic indus- 
try of Europe. It was not until about 1750, after per- 
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fecting her own technique for the making of artifi- 
cial, soft-paste porcelain, that France was once again 
able to assert her stylistic leadership in the field of 
ceramics to an equal degree as in the other visual 
arts. 

R. Henry Norweb has recently given to The Cleve- 
land Museum of Art a small but notable group of 
objects from his collection of eighteenth-century 
French faience and soft-paste porcelain. All of these 
pieces were made within the period of about fifty 
years, with 1750 as its mid-point. It is not surprising 
to find, therefore, that the rococo style is, to some 
degree, reflected in each of.these objects. 

Faience is the name by which tin glazed earthen- 
ware is known in France. That technique was intro- 
duced into Europe from the Near East in the four- 
teenth century. Italian majolica of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries and Dutch delftware of the 
seventeenth century are two of the most famous 
varieties of tin glazed earthenware. By the eighteenth 
century the technique was known _ throughout 
Europe. Until the discovery of porcelain, faience was 
the most widely used ceramic medium for wares with 
painted decoration. In France in the early eighteenth 
century faience of very high quality was sometimes 
used by the aristocracy, but as imported hard-paste 
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porcelain and French soft-paste porcelain became 
more easily obtainable, faience came to be used only 
by the bourgeoisie. However, because of the monop- 
oly of the royal porcelain factory and the great cost 
of French soft-paste porcelain, faience of good qual- 
ity continued to be made in France until the late 
eighteenth century. 

The earliest object in the Norweb gift is a large 
faience vase made at Rouen (Fig. 1). It bears on 
its base the inscription “Borne/Pinxit/Anno/1738.”"! 
Claude Borne, a member of a family of faience dec- 
orators, was active at Rouen at that time. Rouen was 
one of the most important French centers of faience 
making in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries. Although made some years after the first 
appearance of the mature rococo, this vase con- 
tinues to reflect the late baroque style which, in its 
French manifestation, is termed the Régence style. 
Typical of that style is the employment, in the painted 
decoration of the Rouen vase, of strong colors—blue 
and red-orange. Plant motifs composed of tight, 
wiry, curvilinear elements are symmetrically dis- 
tributed over its surface. The form of the vase is 
created through the use of bold but symmetrical pro- 
jections and contractions of its diameter. Only the 
naturalistically modeled and painted flowers of the 


LEFT TO RIGHT: 
Figure 2. Covered bowl ( Ecuelle), faience, 
French, St. Clement, ca. 1775. 61.2 


Figure 3. Flower vase (Bouquetier), faience, 
French, Aprey, ca. 1775. 61.6 


Figure 4. Covered cup, porcelain, French, 
Mennecy, middle of the XVIII century. 61.9 


Figure 5. Plate, porcelain, French, 
Vincennes, ca. 1750. 61.8 


The four pieces: Gift of R. Henry Norweb. 


cover point toward at least one aspect of the rococo: 
motifs transcribed literally from objects in nature. 
Elements modeled and colored in imitation of 
natural objects are a prominent feature of a second 
example of faience in the Norweb gift: a two- 
handled, covered bowl, or écuelle, as the form was 
known in France (Fig. 2).* Here the handles assume 
the guise of twigs and were painted in strong brown 
and yellow in imitation of the graining of wood. The 
cover finial is a flower. This bowl was made in the 
eastern French factory of St. Clement. Not surpris- 
ingly, the faience of eastern France was strongly 
influenced by the style of German ceramics. The 
monochrome painted landscapes in magenta which 
decorate the sides and cover of this bowl are ulti- 
mately derived from an earlier German style of 
decoration, but the light, airy quality of their asym- 
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metric compositions is completely within the taste 
of the French rococo. The regularity of form of this 
piece shows no deviation from the practice which 
was traditional in the design of the écuelle. 

A bouquetier, or flower vase, made at Aprey, the 
site of another eastern French faience factory, dis- 
plays a second aspect of the rococo in ceramics (Fig. 
3).3 That style can be seen in the shape of the 
vessel, as well as in the painted decoration. Both the 
upper and lower edges of the bowl are serrated in a 
manner which recalls the edge of a shell, a resem- 
blance which is reinforced by the painted border. 
Shells and shel!."ike motifs recur frequently in works 
of art in the rococo style. Feet in the form of vigor- 
ous volutes which open into leaves at their juncture 
with the body of the bowl are also characteristically 
rococo. The informally arranged clusters of flowers 
painted in vivid colors makes of the Aprey bouque- 
tier an unmistable example of the style pittoresque 
as expressed in faience. 

Because of a lack of technical knowledge and of a 
domestic supply of raw materials, the French did not 
succeed in producing true, hard-paste porcelain until 
rather late in the eighteenth century. However, 
throughout that century they did make an artificial 
soft-paste porcelain which has some of the qualities, 
such as translucency, of true porcelain. Soft-paste 
porcelain is a more fragile and a more expensive 
material than true porcelain, but some of its prop- 
erties make it highly desirable aesthetically. It has a 
granular, porous surface which is both attractive in 
itself and imparts to colored glazes a particular, soft 
luminescence. The soft-paste porcelain technique 
was brought to perfection at the royal factory which 
was located first at Vincennes and later at Sévres. 
However, several other French factories also pro- 
duced wares of distinction. 

The royal privileges, which were extended to the 
Vincennes-Sévres factory beginning in 1745, granted 
a monopoly for the manufacture of porcelain in 
France. A few other factories which were under the 
patronage of powerful noblemen were able, in large 
part, to ignore successfully those prohibitions. Such 
a factory was that at Mennecy, which was under the 
protection of the Duc de Villeroy. Although decor- 
ated porcelain continued to be made at Mennecy, no 
gold was used for its adornment. That material was 
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strictly reserved for the decoration of the products of 
the Vincennes-Sévres factory. A small, two-handled 
covered cup in the Norweb gift is typical of the Men- 
necy factory (Fig. 4).4 Its form is of the greatest 
simplicity, and, except for the cover finial in the form 
of applied fruit and leaves, its decoration is limited 
to delicately painted, informally arranged clusters of 
flowers. The predominant colors in the painted dec- 
oration of this cup are light, intense blue and pink. 
These colors are characteristic of the decoration of 
Mennecy wares. It is its unpretentious but exquisite 
quality which imparts great charm to this cup. 

Closely related in style to the Mennecy covered cup 
is a plate made about 1750 at the royal porcelain fac- 
tory at Vincennes (Fig. 5).5 Again, informal flower 
clusters are the painted decoration of the piece, but 
the colors, though of the same hues as the decoration 
of the Mennecy cup, are paler in tone. A gilt border 
edges the Vincennes plate. In form this piece is re- 
strained, with only the regular shaping of its rim to 
suggest the curvilinear forms which are characteris- 
tic of the rococo style. Like the Mennecy cup, it is 
the simplicity of this Vincennes plate and the deli- 
cacy of the painted decoration which are its most 
appealing features. 

One of the most popular procucts of the German 
porcelain factories, particularly that at Meissen, was 
figures decorated with brightly colored enamels. The 
Vincennes-Sévres factory wished to rival its German 
competitors in this, as well as in other, aspects of por- 
celain manufacture. However, technical and stylistic 
considerations led the French royal factory to intro- 
duce small figures in undecorated biscuit porcelain. 
These biscuit figures gradually gained popularity, 
and were eventually imitated at many other factories. 
There are several Vincennes-Sévres biscuit figures in 
the Norweb gift, including Le Joueur de Musette 
(The Bagpipe Player), which was among the earliest 
models made at the royal factory (Fig. 6).® It was 
modeled by Blondeau after a design by the famous 
French painter of the eighteenth century, Frangois 
Boucher.* The model was made in 1752-53, though 
the particular example in the Norweb gift may not 
have been produced until some years later. The in- 
trinsic beauty of the French soft-paste porcelain is 
fully apparent in these unglazed figures. 

The limited number of pieces in the Norweb gift 


precludes its complete representation of ithe many 
types of mid-eighteenth-century French ceramics. 
However, within its scope, this group of objects does 
have variety. Even more important is the high quality 
of the individual examples. The pieces described and 
illustrated here indicate the aesthetic merit of the 
original designs and the execution of the entire 
group.’ Furthermore, the objects are in a remarkably 


good state of preservation, especially when the fra- 
gile nature of their materials is considered. These 
pieces of soft-paste porcelain and faience constitute 
a valuable supplement to the Cleveland Museum’s 
small, but superb, collection of eighteenth-century 
French porcelains. 
HENRY H. HAWLEY 
Assistant Curator, Decorative Arts 


161.1. H.: 21% in., W.: 11% in. Additional marks on 
base “x” and “7.” See André Pottier, Histoire de la 


Faience de Rouen (Rouen, 1870). ; 

261.2 H.: 5% in., W.: 6% in. Not marked. Compare 
with Répertoire de la Faience Francaise, V (Paris, 1933), 
Plate 5, C and D. ‘ 

361.6. H.: 5 in., W.: 5%4 in. Not marked. Compare with 
Répertoire de la Faience Frangaise, 1 (Paris, 1933), 
Plates 1 D, 15 B and C. 

461.9. H.: 3% in., W.: 5% in. Marked “DV” incised. 
For comparable material see Ayme Dorblay, Villeroy 
(Paris, 1901). 

561.8. Dia.: 9% in. Marked with interlaced “L’s” and 
dots in blue. 


661.11. H.: 9 in., W.: 5% in. D.: 3% in. Not marked. 


7W. B. Honey, French Porcelain of the 18th Century 
(London, n.d.), p. 34. 

8In addition to the objects already described, the Norweb 
gift includes the following: 61.3. Ladle, faience, 
French, Pont-aux-Choux, third quarter of 18th century, 
L.: 11% in., not marked; 61.4. Sugar Basin, faience, 
French, Sceaux, ca. 1750, H.: 5% in., W.: 6% in., D.: 
5% in., not marked; 61.5 Plate, faience, French, Mar- 
seilles, Robert Factory, third quarter of 18th century, 
Dia.: 9-9/16 in., not marked; 61.7. Plate, porcelain, 
French, Vincennes, ca. 1750, Dia.: 9% in., marked with 
interlaced “L’s” and dot in blue; 61.10. Female Dancer, 
porcelain figure, French, Vincennes-Stvres, modeled in 
1752-53 by Blondeau after Boucher, H.: 8% in., W.: 
5% in., D.: 3% in., not marked; 61.13. Mischief-maker, 
porcelain figure, French, Sevres, 1766, H.: 45 in., W.: 
2% in., D.: 2% in., marked “F” incised; 61.12. Bird 
Charmer, porcelain figure, French, Sevres, 1766 (?), 
H.: 4% in., W.: 3% in., D.: 2% in., marked with “F” 
incised. 


Figure 6. The Bagpipe Player (Le Joueur de Musette). 
Porcelain, modeled in 1752-53 by Blondeau 
after a design by Francois Boucher, French, 
Vincennes-Sevres, third quarter of the XVIII century. 
Gift of R. Henry Norweb. 61.11 
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An Early Bronze Buddha 


FROM THAILAND 


THE EARLY ART of Southeast Asia reflects the reli- 
gious and commercial activity of Eastern India 
about the third to the tenth centuries. Buddhism 
and Hinduism, the Gupta style of Northern India 
and the comparable styles of South India and Cey- 
lon, determined the appearance of Burmese, pre- 
Thai, early Cambodian and Javanese religious 
sculpture. In general, the earlier the piece, the 
closer it is to the dominantly sensuous, flowing and 
organic style of its Indian prototypes. Many of the 
early bronze examples from “Farther India” reveal 
their still provincial origin; but a few images 
achieve an integrated rephrasing of Indian style 
with native overtones. The standing Buddha,! with 
his hands in the teaching gesture known as vitarka 
mudra, is an appealing figure whose widely spaced 
eyes, broad nose, and somewhat thick lips attest to 
its origins in what is now Southern Thailand. The 
M6n peoples, stimulated by Indian immigrants, 
had established there the great Dvaravati Kingdom 
from about the sixth to the eleventh centuries. 
During this period, before the coming of the Thai 
peoples from the North, numerous Buddhist monu- 
ments enriched with sculptures in stone, stucco, 
and bronze were constructed. One of their beauti- 
ful products was this bronze, probably a private 
image, in the characteristic high style of the sev- 
enth and eighth centuries:? 
SHERMAN E. LEE 
Curator of Oriental Art 


158.334. H.: 8% inches, bronze with green and blue 
incrustation. Purchase, Norman O. Stone and Ella A. 
Stone Memorial Fund. 

2The standard work for reference on this and related 
figures is P. Dupont, L’Archéologie Méne de Dvara- 
vati (Paris, 1959). 


COVER: 
Detail from The Holy House of Nazareth, see page 46. 
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